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information dimeasion involving the content, or meaninjg of what is 
communicated, and the interpersonal dimension involving"* the 
ri&lationship between the people communicating. To successfully manage 
t corporation, e^cecutives must have an efficient system for dealing 
with uncertainty. To reduce uncertai^nty , t,hey need information thSit 
is descriptive, concerns value judgmi'ents, and pertains to policy. 
They must •ask themselves evaluative questions pertainincf, to five 
areas of uncertainj:y , such as. What are the company's goals? Does it 
meet them? and Is *the ^Jompany encouraging the development of 
individual potential? Thp manner who has this inf ormaltidn ^lust also 
understand how to handle^^ effectively to avoid information 
overload. Information sh<MUd be processed selectively, sequentially, . 
and continually, l^^t of the information managers receive is from 
interpersonal communication, which they then interpret, store, use, 
'ox disseminate. Institutions can exist only when there are people 
'interactimg Vith one another , and *!such in^eractioir ;Structures firms 
by making coordinajtion , control,, and growth possible, and by 
enh^^ncing the value of inf ormatio^i. The basic role of the manager ox 
executive is to maintain interpersonal copmiunication to the benefit 
of the , organization . (HTH) 
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- ' ' ORGAi^IZATIOMAL COMMUNICATION CONCEPTS AND THE 

JOB OF THE CORPORATE EXECUTIVE 

'i < 

■ The corporation Is an fnst1tut1on dependent on its communication systems 
for information and interaction. This paper describes the major constructs- of . 
an information proces€in>g model of the executive's job. Among the processes, 
discussed are the effects''. of uncertainty , information needs, information uses, ' 
information processing behavior, interdependence, and the ni^intenance, of relation- 



" ships thrdugO interaction. " ' ' , - , - ' " 

• . „ 'The frame of - ra^erence for this- paper is the corporation in Americ-a. Thfs 
, .paper- focuses pnjnanagers,; because .they perform, the executive functions ^f the . 
'^.-corporation.''- Jhus', th&y-speak ofi-biehaU-6f the company and. they ^re r^sponsib.le 
/ for :estabT ishing apd maintaining tbe'.communication 'networks which geaefafe. s'upport , 
and cooperation, among the firm's 'many cons-tituencies. .This paper presents a 
pragmaltc approach to analyzing and improving organizatipnal communication. 

Central to this^pproach is the concept of 'responsib-ility* . Organizational • 
communication- is a responsibil'ity of the corporate executive. It is, a.functi^ 
of office. It is simultaneousi)y normative and descriptive. Thus, Barnard's . 
; . C1938, p. 82) classic statement tliat, "The first function of the executive .is 
■"to'6stabHsh-and maintain a system of communication,' can be taken to mean: 
. , • The execlfive sliould be responsible for the establishment and 
malntenarrce ' (and Improvement) of a system of communication- 
• 2. The execu;t1ve Is- responsible for' the establishment, maintenance, 
' ^ - ' and' improvement of the c<3iunun1 cation system, and 
^ 3. This respons1b?11ty Is Inherent In the position. 
y " ^- * corporate executives are responsible J'or conmunlcatlon. They can neither 
avoid. nor delegate this responsibility. . They mus^ accept it. And in recent 
-'years the limits -of this responsibility have been expanding. Barnard was concerned 
ErJc that'-the exA:utive accept responsibility for creating and maintaining a 



personal; coimiuni cation system, a private network of contacts. Administrative 
scientists and corqnuni cation theori-sts have argued' that executive^ must 
collectively accept responsibility for creating and iraintaining ah internal 
organizational communication system. Public relations professionals have long 
argued that executives musrt be responsible for creating and maintaining an 
insti^tutiqnal communication system, incorporating the personal contact networks 
the organizational conmunication 'system, and all of t^e external groups .which 
have a' stake in the corjiora-tion (stockfeorders;^uppl.iers, customers, .legistat-. 
ors, the^con^nity, etc.) "Recent Taws in areas likl pVivacy, disclosure, due • 
process, nottce; and .employee tHghts have .instttutionali/ed the executive's ■ 

responsibility for communication • /' . . ' -'/^ ^ ^ ' 

* ' *• , - ' * 

There are two dimensions to "the executive's responsib.il Uy. for the • 

'J - • * . 

organizationa-1 communication system. First. . there is am INFORMATION dimension 
involvin^'the .content or meaning of what is coimunicated. Secopd there is an 
.INTERPERSONAL dimension iTivolving the relationships between the people! corHmuni- 
eating. Corporations don't comir,unicate. People do. The executive J s the . 
person who processes ' information on-behal f-of the firm, the person w^o coirjnuni- 
cates on-behal f-of the firm, the person who acts for the company as .its agent, 
the person responsible for communication. . ^ . * . 

If thi s. focus, on. nesporisibiTity- seems subjective rather thafi objective, ^ 
humanistic rather than scientific, that's because it is: Managers' should **• 
accept the credit for effective conTr,uhi.cation. And they shduld take- the blame 
for ineffective coiranunication. Implicit in this method is the belief that , 
cotmiunication is an intentional act of a free-wi-ll , and not the circumstantial 
product of genetic, environmental, ar theistic predetermination. 
Information and Uncertainty . * ^ 

> To successfully manage a corporation today demands that the executive^ 
have an efficient system for dealing. with uncertainty. Uncertain-ty f^- 
psychologically uncomfortable. ^As human belngi we. have only limi ted" toleratice 
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for uncertainty. To' be effective we need to feel^ that we know what is going 
on; that we have some' control over 'our lives. If we do not act to reduce, 
uncertainty, problems may occur. Firs.t. the executive may deny uncertaihty. 
Oanis 0972] has pointed out that this may give rise to a patholog.ical. feeling 
of, invulnerrbi'lity. If. it had not been for this sort of separation from reality 
' there may neCer have been a Bay of Pigs fiasco. Second, the manager may absorb- 
/uncertainty. Schein 0 969) argued that managers tend to focu§ on areas which ./ 
are measurable (providing the illusion of certainty) whether these are important 
•to the x)rganl*zation'or not. VJe. cin not measure human contributions, so V^e 
concentrate on costs and expenses! Third.- the manager may avoid uncertainty. 
Aceordtng to' Cyert 'and- March 0963) managers tend to focus the short term so 
that they do not have lo make, long term plans. Administrators attempt control 
to 'avoid surprises. The strategies of denying, absorbing, or^ avoiJing_un££i:taiJLty_ 
are doomed to fail . Uncertainty exists. ,It cannot be. ignored. It cannot be ' 
eliminated. It can. however, be anticipated. It can be reduced., Information 
is the principal human -and institutional ^tool for reducing uncertainty. • ' 

There are at least five' major sources of uncertainty facing the, corporation: 
* 1. Goals. Many firms have no clear idea of what their goals are. 

Others have no idea of -the areas where they have goals ^ ^ ^ 

" (productivity, capital funds, innovation, etc.).. Others are 

unable to resoTve conflicts oyer competing goals. Still other 
■• firms do not know if they can achieve their goals.. In some . 
- , ' cases, the corporation does not even know if it"'can achieve - . . ^ 

:* " . basic goals, such as survival (w.ilness Grants and Penn- Central ) .. : 
** ' 2, Structure. Most American 'firms have a hierarchical struct- . " 

jre. "They operate on -a model of governance .with. final ^ ^ - ^ X 

^ responsibility resting at the top. This encourages specialization. . 
departmentalization, aal control. • However., it discourages . , , 
Y^- • . ' integration, i^ndivi'dual freedom* and local .autori*on\y. The 
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hierarchy makes it difficult for the executive know 
what is going on in variouJ parts of the firm. . ^ 

^. Function^. The coirmon fuyfctiorrs of personnel, marketing 
production,. and finance /re changing.- Personnel is be; 

•coming more important sis firips substitute people- for • 
equipment. MarketinVis bein^ forced to focus on the ; 
consumer! Proclucti/n is beset with energy, and raw material 
^ .'♦shortages. Finanofe is playing catchup with, inflation. 

The administrative Cself -maintaining) function of the 
^ firm is becoming more complex as government regulation, 
media scrutirW, and economic pT^ng become more wide- 
spread. Th/ institutional ■ function^maintaining conanit- 
ment, moVa/e, and-splr-^ii isJ)^PJBmg.jnQre::co^ turn- 

' over increases. . * • 

' -4. Envlron/ent. Companies are depe ndent on society fdr support. 

~ [ :^Th.is's/pport cannot be taken for granted. -Ve have just lived 

_ - ^ ' throu/h a period in America when the erosion of support has- 

. ^ed to redliced. confidence, restrictive legislati0n,*political 

involvement in.thfe firm, and criticism of^the value of capitalism.^ 
We do not know if this period is" oyer, or continuing, origetting 
v;or§e. 

5.' Cha'nge. Some companies have long histories. They have well 
' established patterns for handling Issues of planning, organizing, 
• . ' .' • staff ihgV and control . M^ny of their problems are handled by 

/' ' ' routing, by custom, 'b^ tradition. .But most firms In this. country. 
* have'undergo*e dramatic changes in the last two. decades. Changes 
' * 1 ike- growth, government/lnvelvement and consumer- demands have 

• V' . ' eroded iricny of the firi^s unquestioned traditions. We. can no' 
O -w, longer do things the way we've always-done thei^, 
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Information- NeM&>' , . ^ • 

What Mnds.oV.infomatiohdoeHh;. corporate executive reed t« ord^r to. 

reduce uac.rmW' --'in ce.,eraKTthe,»«nagor nVcds three t,Re. .of Irfof^tior. ' . 
■FlWt". the executive needs ftctgal tr/orn«tion. This, type of Irfor^tlon _ 
is descriptive In character. This Infomatlor describes the coinpary. Us . 
.st.uetur.;its operations. Us ac'tlvltles. Us units. Its people. Its problems. 
Its strengths. Us. goals. Us resources. Us needs, etc". This Information 
■ ,lso describes ihe co,nparys'ervli-orraenti Us supporters. Its enwies. Its 
competitors.' Its coftunlty. Its .threats; Us opportunU1e^..1ts potential ; 
resources, etc. Second,.the oanager needs val^e .Information. ; This type of 
infoJtlon ,1^' Judg.«ntal- In character. .. This Information evaluates- the ^ - 
firm's effectiveness, the pefformance of Us functions, the acMeveient , 
of Its goals, th'e accepfafife of Us responsibilities, ihe satisfaction of , 
Its members, the value «f fty actljUles. and the quality of Us relations 
Cwlth co-unity, government, business-, educational, and family "otl1?rs"). . ,- 
' third, the executive needs pol'icy 1nTorn,at1on. , TJ,1s.type o^ information ; 
' is ttctlcal in character. This Information suggests what options are _ 
Available, what act1o,n| call be taken , what changes can be (nade. Hhat 
• activities 'can be eliminated. ^^X^<.^^^^^^^^ can be expectid.- what results, 
can,Bfe achieved, what problems can be encountered, etc. • " ■ ■ . 

The corporate executive needs Infor^tlon In order td reduce uncertainty. 
Therefore. It Is critical that the #nager have .Information which ts relevant 
■ to those area, of greatest uncertal-tfy. Specifically. -this means that the 
executive needs answers to questions about the sources of uncertainty facing; 
the fi™. Examples of the kinds of questions the onager needs to ask Include 
' . 1 questions about^eoals. Has the-company deflnetf.Us, own goals? 

Has It been able to get the- re'sources It needs? 'Has U-%n able s, 
' - ■', - to.alfocate'thosyesources wem Vls^the firm av.are of the goats 
Yr • ' of US- n-*mber6? 4 It satisfying managers, employees, customers. " 



suppliers-; cotrmunny, etc.? successfully 
P^solvl^cohfl lets" over ttj^, allocation of resources?- 
Is 1t successfully resolving conflicts oyer' priorities 
and achfevemcnt of goals? . .. • . 

Questions ab.out .Structure. Is the. company encouraging .. 
the developmen^f individual potential? Is it providing 
a range , of values, viewpoints, and opportunities? Is 
It taking advantage of special skills, special roles, • * 
and special talents? Is. the firm making an effort to < , 
integrate Its speciali^s? Is it providing people, 
opportunities to interact? Are people aware of the 
company? Do they.umt^stand its problems? Do they 
participate, in its governance? Are they comnitted to 
,1t^ .Do theycare about the company? 
Questions, about Functions. Does the corporation 
pursue high performance goals? J)oes it offer good 
products and services at reasonable prices? Does t'he^ 
firm consider its social responsibilities? Is the 
company developing mature, competent managers? Is it 
interesting to work for? Is it generating new ideas, 

new techniques, new understandings? Is the company 

V 

encouraging community involvement? Is^it making. its" . 
■ people available? Is it helping the community to solve 
tJs problems? . . ■ 

Questions about Environment. Are relations between 
• the business and the community good? 'is the community 
receptive to the firm? Does 'it know about the firm? ^ 
;Does it have contact with the firin? Does it have a , 
favorable attitude, toward the'f.irm? Does it support tte 



firm? Does it understand the firm's functions^ goals, 

and problems? Is the company receptive to the community? 

•- • ' • • • . 

Doe's tt know about the community? Does it have contact 
. -J , • , 

with the community? Doe^ .it hav^ a favorable attitude • 

toward the community?^ Does it understand the' community's .* 
needs, aspirations j and liuiitations? 
' 5.* Questions about Chang?. Does the firm have a history it 

can be proud of? Mas' it developed a distinctive character? 
' _ Has ft adapted" itself to changing times? Are people protjd 
of itZ ^ they care- about it? Would they feel a loss if 
It .died? Is the company facing problems of its ov/n niaking? 
'• ' Is it responding to issues of the day? Is it taking 
^ • advantage of its opportunities? Is the firm planning * . 

for 'its future? Is it preparing for tomorrow's problems 
and opportunities? Does it have- a clear vision of where 
it is goin^and a commitment to get there? 
Information Processing Bdiavior • , . 

THe company can be viev/ed as a complex s^tem for processihg^informatjfon. 
The members of t"he firm acquire information.' They interpret it: Some of it 
they store for' future use. Some pf it they use immediately,, They disseminate ^ 
information to others. Tfie success of this information (processing Ms critical • 

to the firm. • * • „• 

How does the company fcandle information? If an executive suddenly had' 
the answers to all af the sample questions the result would be- chaos. rEyery , 
information processing system has a maximum capacity; th'e human being is no 
exception. When the amount of information in the system exceeds the system's^ 
Qapactty, the result i*s called overload. Farace, Monge, and Russell (1977) • 
have argued that, because of the complexijty if bur\rganizations and environ- 



ment, overload has become a problem of epidemic proportions. This se^ms 

especially true for the manager. Overload 'in the individual results, in i 
•confusion, stress, tnd uncertainty. Too much information is as bad as too ^ 
.little.- The manager needlng-in^Formation ta reduce uncertainty miist^under- 

stand how to effectively handle information to avoid overload. 

Bculding 0 956) has argued that ^sensorj-daja give each of us. an image- * 

of the world. ,6ur behavior- depends on that image. J{adrerV9?7) suggests^ . 

that the information we have about the. world a/fects our" behavior in two 

ways. First, it^motiystes behavior. Information arouses us.' It stimulates 
'us. It ge'ts us involved. It makes us think. Second, information directs 

our behivior. It causes us td focus 'on certain parts of our world and to 

« * ' • * * 

fgnore others. According to Bavalas and Barrett (1951, p, '368):— 

It is'not surprising, in these terms, that the effectiveness , 

> . of an organization with' respect to the achievement of, its goals 

shbuld be so closely related to Us effectiveness in handling 

•information. In ^n enterprise whose success hinges upon the 

codrdination of the efforts of. all its members, .the managers 

depend completely upon the quality, the amount, and the rate at 

which relevant information reaches '.them. The rest of the 

. organization ip turn, depends upon the efficiency with which the * ( 
.. • ' « 

mapatfers can deal with this informa^on and reach conclusions, 

decisions, etc. . . 

■ There are three (Characteristics of an^effectively functioning information 
processing system. First, and most important, information is processed 
selectively. The manager selects thejinformation to be acquired from that 
" available. The manager selects the information to be^in^erpreted from that 



acquired. ' The nOjiS^ selects the inf ormatlorT to be retained and/or used 

' » ' r . ^ --s^- r 

/from that interpreted* The m^&nager selects the infoniTiy|pn to be dissemi 



nated 



from 'that retained and/or used. Second, information is processed sequerttiallyr' 
. The first injfomiatiotyredeived. i^ the first input. The.firsx information inpQt 



cessed. 



is the first processed. Mhe first inforjiiation processed ,js the first output.. 
(It 1s a sijnple model :^\f1rst 'in - first through first out.y Ihird, , 
information is processed coriHnuously, The managed continuously receives 
^infonnation. . The manager 'continuously processes jn^prmation. The mahager 
contiguously disseminates information, - . ^ 



'How does the executive .get information? Most of the information the 

- ^ ' • . , • 

manager receive^ comes from^personal contax:ts (the interpersonal system -of ^ 
communication) in dyadic conversations," Small group ^meetings; or over the 
titlep^one. The' typical executive* spends up to 90!n)f the working day. talking ^ 
^ith peopljB. Kbre information comes 'from -fonnal medija,* such as letters,"^ 
memos,- reports, newspapers, radio, televisicjri, etc, Mucji of this, however, , . 
is' si-mprly confirmation 'rather than new infoVmation, A gVeat deal of!^he . 
manager* s information is received serendipitously^ No effort^was made to , . 
acquire the information. It happeneji to be, available and the manager paid • 
attention to it. Some of the executive's information is received because . . 



oth^r people in the personal contaqt network^ think the information niight be 

of interest or y^ue.\ The manager's needs and interests are, ^in* Thayer's (1968) 

^ ^- — . 
phrase, taken-intp-accoifnt. Some of ihe. manager's information is received^ as 

a'Vesult of^ersonal effort. The executive calls people on the phone br meets - 

with them or ksks for reports. * This informal search for information is, * 

according to (fyert and March 0 963), usually stimulated by a' problem and 

'directed tov/ar;d 'finding a solution to that problem. 

Very .little of "the manager's information is receiyed as a result of 

fopmal search tactivitiers. Very little of the manager's adtivi ty,is '^^timulated 

by needs for-|dng term plans, adequate descriptions of the business or adequate 

j ^ • • ■* * ^ 

descriptions of its environment* Executives who rely 'on chance* good will. 



and occasional burst's df energy to acquire the ififonnation^ necessary to plarj^, 

- * • " ' ■ ■ ' - ^ ■ . * •* 

coordinates liianage, and improve theif conipaaies can do their institutions a 

'' . 

disservice. Wilinsky (1967) has documented. a grizzly collection of^orgam- 

zational- abuses stemming from failures to have or use information. More 

■generally, low effort search, strategies cau^e managers, to focus on the ; 

present, on- fire-fighling .' This produces a kind p'f 'organfzational drift' 

in which the institution .loses sight of its goals arrd loses control of its 

• - • . - » V 

dir^ctipn of movement. Clark. (T956) showed. how an adult education program'io 

attempting to respond to the demands of- its 'students and its ne^ for enroll- 

merit,' eventually l(^st its powe-r to set or maihtaiti acadenvic standards.. It ' 

\ ■ ' ■ 

is "impoVtant t*hat dbiiipanies exercise self Control. And information^ is the key 
' ' '• . • ^ ' ' • . ., • • . " • ' \ 

to self-regulation.., <Goldhaber.'and Rogers (-1979) preseated an extended dis- 

cussion of the Corrjnunicatibn Audit as a, pnocess .for' generating , analyzing, ^ 

and using 'information ab'out th'e* ipstllutional' con^^nication. sys'tem. They 

^arguea tfhat o|;;^an-i2Bt-ions ma^t evaluate the strengths and weaknesses^ of 

• tfieir -cbimiuni cation syHam in orde^ to retain controV.o-f decision jnaking. 

Handling Information fV • / , »'\ . • - ^ 

* . - ' ' ) * ' • . " 

Iwhat does the 'compariy. db 'with-infomiatipn? There are five things that 
■ • " ^ , ^ . - «*' " ' ~ • ' . , " 

tTift manager does- with' ififo^mation. ' First,. the manager ACQUIRES information. . 

' ' • ■«■. 0 • . . * 

This" process has already' been discussed . information, comes from both, internal 

and external sources; mostly by word of mouth", sometinie^s^by.luck, sprtetimeS 

■•• - ' - ■ ^ . ' '• - 

by design. The jros't common errors' in acqu*irin« infoma^tion' are over-relianfce 

.on a single or limfed set of sources, failures to acquire enough information 

(jumping to conclusions)-, and failures -to screen/filter out irrelevant . - 

informati6n) — ' , . - • . ' ^" - " 

Secoi/d, the managern^INTERPRETS ^information. Interpreting information i§ 
a proces/ of' analyzing, b)taluation, oXjudg'ing it. "Managers. make two kinds of 
critic^ inferences about. Jnfomiat'ion. -They make .inferences about the meaning 
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